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‘‘ Macbeth ”’—The Man and the Play 


By H. V. M. 


‘ 


ACBETH ruled Scotland in those dark ages— 
M nearly goo years ago—when _ superstition, 

brutality, cruelty and all the coarser instincts of 
men ran riot. ‘The times were, however, not so brutal as 
to treat murder as a lesser sin, nor were they lacking in 
appreciation of those nobler attributes of courage, honour 
and patriotism. 

The manner of life in Scotland in Macbeth’s time can 
be imagined from a_ perusal of Ralph Holinshed’s 
‘* Chronicle of Scotland,’’ published in 1577, from which 
Shakespeare undoubtedly culled the story of his play. 

The wild men of the North and West could only be held 
in check and subdued by a hand of iron. The slaughter 
of hundreds or thousands at a time was a common occur- 
rence, and it was found that only by such massacres could 
law and order be maintained. 

As will be seen from the events which led up to Mac- 
beth’s accession to the throne, he ruled, more or less 
justly, with a rod of iron. Pillage and rebellion he put 

down with the sword; blood ran freely in 
Scotland about the year 1o4o. 

Holinshed tells us that Duncan suc- 
ceeded his Uncle Malcolm as King of 





Scotland. Malcolm 
had two daughters, 
Beatrice and Doada. 
Duncan was the son 
of Beatrice, and 
Macbeth the son of 
Doada, ‘‘a_ valiant 
gentleman, and one 
that if he had not 
béene somewhat 
cruell of nature, 
might haue  béene 
thought most 
woorthie the 
gouernement of a 
realme.”’ 

Duncan began his 
reign when the 
country was, for that 
period, peaceable 
and very quiet, but 
owing to his weak- 
ness many of his 
nobles took advan- 
tage of his well- 
known negligence in 
punishing offenders, 
and plundered those 
who lived in the 
neighbourhood of 
their castles. Photo) 


(Datly Mirror Studios 


Serious trouble in the realm began when Banquo, in 
his endeavour to gather the taxes due to the King, was 
set upon by rebels and barely escaped with his life. On 
his recovery he demanded retribution from King Duncan, 
and when this was promised the rebels declared war 
against their King. Many came from Ireland to help the 
rebels, in the hope of spoil, and a sanguinary battle took 
place at Lochquhaber, when the King’s forces were 
defeated. 

Terror seized Duncan and a council was hurriedly 
called. What happened at this meeting is described by 
Holinshed in the following words: ‘‘ Here, in sundrie 
heads (as euer it happeneth) were sundrie opinions, which 
they vttered according to euerie man his skill. At length 
Makbeth speaking much against the kings softnes, and 
ouermuch slackness in punishing offendors, whereby theu 
had such time to assemble togither, he promised notwith- 
standing, if the charge were committed vnto him, end 
vnto Banquho, se to order the matter, that the rebels 
should be shortly vanquished and quite put downe, and 
that not so much as one of them should be found to make 
resistance within the countrie.”’ 

Macbeth and Banquo were successful in not only quel- 
ling the rebellion, but in exterminating the rebels, and 
law and order were once again restored in King Duncan’s 
dominions. 

This, however, only lasted for a short time, for Sueno, 
King of Norway, invaded Fife with a mighty army, 
intending to subdue the whole country. He spared no 
one—man, woman or child—who raised arms against him 
or resented his coming. 

On hearing of his arrival, King Duncan raised a large 
army, which he divided into three parts, the first of which 
was led by Macbeth, the second by Banquo, and the King 
himself headed the third. The army of Sueno fell upon 
Duncan’s forces at Culross and defeated them. King 
Duncan fled, but Macbeth gathered together a new 
power. 

Meanwhile, Sueno laid siege to the castle of Bertha, 
where King Duncan had taken refuge. The King 
feigned fear of his enemy, and offered to yield the castle 
into Sueno’s hands. He sent great supplies of wine and 
food for Sueno’s army, which were readily accepted. As, 
however, he had taken the precaution of putting a drug 
into the wine and the bread, Sueno found that his army 
were soon fast asleep. Sending a message to Macbeth, 
that general brought his newly formed army on the scene, 
and, with the exception of Sueno and one or two others 
who were fortunate enough to escape, the intruders were 
slaughtered as they slept. 

When the Scots had won so great a victory, and had 
gathered and collected the spoil, sclemn processions were 
made in all parts of the country and thanks given to God 
‘that had sent them so faire a day over their enimies.’’ 

To revenge Sueno’s overthrow a new fleet of Danes 
shortly arrived at Kingcorne. This army had been sent 
by Canute, King of England. However, Macbeth and 
Banquo slew the majority of those who took part in this 
invasion, while the others took to flight and got away in 
their ships. 

More thanks were given to God on this occasion. 

Peace was then proclaimed between the Danes and 
Scottish men, whereby it was agreed, ‘‘ That from thence- 
forth the Danes should neuer come into Scotland to make 
anie warres against the Scots by anie maner of meanes.”’ 

These wars and troubles took place during the first 
seven years of King Duncan’s reign, and shortly after 
peace had been declared Macbeth and Banquo journeyed 
towards Forres to see the King. 
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The Story of the Play—(continued) 


It was in the middle of a lonely heath during this 
journey that the two soldiers, being entirely alone, came 
across three witches, who foretold their destinies. Mac- 
beth would be King of Scotland, and Banquo, although 
he would never reign himself, would be the ancestor of a 
long line of kings. 

At this point Shakespeare’s play commences. The 
canker-worm of ambition, fed by superstition, entered in 
Macbeth’s heart. 

He need fear no man born of a woman, and would 
never be vanquished ‘“‘ until Great 
Birnam Wood to high Dunsinane 
Hill shall come against him.” 

This was prophesied to Macbeth 
when he paid a second visit to the 
witches. The promise was fulfilled, 
for Macbeth was slain by Macduff, 
who had not been born of a woman, 
but taken from his mother in the 
hope of saving her life. How the 
Great Birnam Wood came against 
him is shown in the play, when 
every soldier carried a_ branch 
before him. 

Macbeth reigned seventeen years in Scotland, and was 
slain in 1057. This short sketch of his life, with what 
may be gathered from the play, leave us with strangely 
mixed feelings. While we cannot but admire his valour, 
his courage and his great force of will, we feel repug- 
nance for the cold-blooded murderer of Duncan and Lady 
Macduff and her children, and contempt for the supersti- 
tious fear that enthralled him. 


It has been proved that ‘‘ Macbeth’’ was written 
during the reign of James I., and the tragedy was first 
printed in 1623. 

Like so many of the poet’s works, clouds of uncertainty 
hang over ‘* Macbeth.’’ One thing, however, is known : 
it was seen at the Globe Theatre on April 20th, 1610, by 
one Dr. Simon Forman, who described the play in his 
‘* Booke of Plaies and Notes thereof for common 
Pollicie.’’ Dr. Forman contents himself with a descrip- 
tion of the play; he tells the story in a few simple words, 
and does not criticise the acting or the production. The 
tastes of the small playgoing public of those days, how- 
ever, were, we know, such as would welcome a tale of 
intrigue and murder, and that it was put before them 
bluntly and without any endeavour to soften the tragedy 
may also be taken for granted. Unembellished with any 
scenery to speak of, and with little to add colour to the 
play other than the force of its lines, ‘‘ Macbeth ’’ found 
much favour among the patrons of the Globe Theatre. 

Critics have urged that by commingling the natural with 
the supernatural Shakespeare weakened his play. That 
his imagination played an active part in the scenes with 
the witches is, of course, admitted, but when we have 
clairvoyants, soothsayers and fortune-tellers in our midst 
to-day, with thousands of people who believe in them, is 
it too much to admit the possibility of Macbeth and 
Banquo coming across three weird old hags in a lonely 
spot and having their fortunes told? 

Furthermore, Shakespeare does not rely entirely upon 
the story of the witches. Take away the supernatural 
touches—the witches and the ghost at the banquet—and 
vou still have one of the most dramatic stories, encased 
in the most powerful language ever penned by man. 

There can be little doubt as to the character of Lady 
Macbeth. I do not agree with those who would excuse 
her in the suggestion that all her wicked deeds were 
prompted by her love for her husband. Lady Macbeth 
was a cruel, fiendish woman, entirely controlled by her 
wild ambition. She wanted to be a queen, and used 





her husband to attain that object. The sleep-walking, 
which showed a troubled soul, was the outcome of fear, 
not remorse. Had her ambition prompted her, she would 
have caused her own husband to be put to death. 

The regret of Macbeth, after he had committed the 
crime of murdering Duncan, was not shared by his lady. 
She bade him not to relent and herself took back the 
daggers into the chamber of death, and smeared the 
faces of the guards with the blood that dripped from 
them. Death and horror had no power to curb her 
where her ambition was concerned. 

No, there could have been little indecision in 
Shakespeare’s mind as to the light and shade in 
any of the characters in ‘* Macbeth,’’ and to this 
reason, if for no other, the play owes so much of 
its compelling interest. 
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The Witches on the Heath 
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The flight of the Witches 


Witches: 


‘* Double, double, toil and trouble ; 


Fire, burn ; and cauldron, bubble.’’ 
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Witches: ‘* Double, double, toil and trouble; 


Fire, burn ; and cauldron, bubble.’’ 
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Macbeth soliloquises 
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Serious trouble in the realm began when Banquo, in 
tis endeavour to gather the taxes due to the King, was 
et upon by rebels and barely escaped with his lite On 
his recovery he demanded retribution from King Duncan, 
ind when this was promised the rebels dee lared wast 
Many came from Ireland to help the 
rebels, in the hope of spoil, and a sunguinary battle took 


wainst their King. 
place at Loehquhaber, when the King’s forces were 
defeated. 

Verror seized Dunean and a council was hurriedly 
called. What happened at this meeting is described by 
Holinshed in the following words: ‘‘ Here, in sundrie 
heads (as euer it happeneth) were sundrie opinions, which 
they vttered according to euerie man his skill. At length 
Makbeth speaking much against the kings softnes, and 
ouermuch slackness in punishing offendors, whereby theu 
had such time to assemble togither, he promised notwith- 
standing, if the charge were committed vnto him, and 
vnto Banquho, so to order the matter, that the rebels 
should be shortly vanquished and quite put downe, and 
that not so much as one of them should be found to make 
resistaace within the countrie.’’ 

Macbeth and Banquo were successful in not only quel- 
ling the rebellion, but in exterminating the rebels, and 
law and order were once again restored in King Duncan’s 
dominions. 

This, however, only lasted for a short time, for Sueno, 
King of Norway, invaded Fife with a mighty army, 
intending to subdue the whole country. He spared no 
one—man, woman or child—who raised arms against him 
or resented his coming. 

On hearing of his arrival, King Duncan raised a large 
army, Which he divided into three parts, the first of which 
was led by Macbeth, the second by Banquo, and the King 
himself headed the third. The army of Sueno fell upon 
Duncan’s forces at Culross and defeated them. King 
Dunean fled, but Macbeth gathered together a new 
power. 

Meanwhile, Sueno laid siege to the castle of Bertha, 
where King Duncan had taken refuge. The King 
feigned fear of his enemy, and offered to yield the castle 
into Sueno’s hands. He sent great supplies of wine and 
food for Sueno’s army, which were readily accepted. As, 
however, he had taken the precaution of putting a drug 
into the wine and the bread, Sueno found that his army 
were soon fast asleep. Sending a message to Macheth, 
that general brought his newly formed army on the scene, 
and, with the exception of Sueno and one or two others 
who were fortunate enough to escape, the intruders were 
slaughtered as they slept. 

When the Scots had won so great a victory, and had 
gathered and collected the spoil, solemn processions were 
made in all parts of the country and thanks given to God 
‘that had sent them so faire a day over their enimies.’’ 

To revenge Sueno’s overthrow a new fleet of Danes 
shortly arrived at Kingcorne. This army had been sent 
by Canute, King of England. However, Macbeth and 
Banquo slew the majority of those who took part in this 
invasion, while the others took to flight and got away in 
their ships. 

More thanks were given to God on this occasion. 

Peace was then proclaimed between the Danes and 
Scottish men, whereby it was agreed, ‘‘ That from thence- 
forth the Danes should neuer come into Scotland to make 
anie warres against the Scots by anie maner of meanes.”’ 

These wars and troubles took place during the first 
seven years of King Duncan’s reign, and shortly after 
peace had been declared Macbeth and Banquo journeyed 
towards Forres to see the King. 
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witches. The promise was fulfilled, >: its compelling interest. 
for Macbeth was slain by Macduff, 

who had not been born of a woman, 

but taken from his mother in the 

hope of saving her life. How the 

Great Birnam Wood came against 

him is shown in the play, when 

every soldier carried a_ branch 

before him. 

Macbeth reigned seventeen years in Scotland, and was 
slain in 1057. This short sketch of his life, with what 
may be gathered from the play, leave us with strangely 
mixed feelings. While we cannot but admire his valour, 
his courage and his great force of will, we feel repug- 
nance for the cold-blooded murderer of Duncan and Lady 
Macduff and her children, and contempt for the supersti- 
tious fear that enthralled him. 


It has been proved that ‘‘ Macbeth’? was written 
during the reign of James I., and the tragedy was first 
printed in 1623. 

Like so many of the poet’s works, clouds of uncertainty 
hang over ‘‘ Macbeth.’’ One thing, however, is known: 
it was seen at the Globe Theatre on April 20th, 1610, by 
one Dr. Simon Forman, who described the play in his 
‘*Booke of Plaies and Notes thereof for common 
Pollicie.’’ Dr. Forman contents himself with a descrip- 
tion of the play; he tells the story in a few simple words, 
and does not criticise the acting or the production. The 
tastes of the small playgoing public of those days, how-, 
ever, were, we know, such as would welcome a tale of 
intrigue and murder, and that it was put before them 
bluntly and without any endeavour to soften the tragedy 
may also be taken for granted. Unembellished with any 
scenery to speak of, and with little to add colour to the 
play other than the force of its lines, ‘‘ Macbeth ’’ found 
much favour among the patrons of the Globe Theatre. 

Critics have urged that by commingling the natural with 
the supernatural Shakespeare weakened his play. That 
his imagination played an active part in the scenes with 
the witches is, of course, admitted, but when we have 
clairvoyants, soothsayers and fortune-tellers in our midst 
to-day, with thousands of people who believe in them, is 
it too much to admit the possibility of Macbeth and 
Banquo coming across three weird old hags in a lonely 
spot and having their fortunes told ? 

lurthermore, Shakespeare does not rely entirely upon 
the story of the witches. Take away the supernatural 
touches—the witches and the ghost at the banquet—and 
vou still have one of the most dramatic stories, encased 
in the most powerful language ever penned by man. 

There can be little doubt as to the character of Lady 
Macbeth. I do not agree with those who would excuse 
her in the suggestion that all her wicked deeds were 
prompted by her love for her husband. Lady Macbeth 
was a cruel, fiendish woman, entirely controlled by her 
vild ambition. She wanted to be a queen, and used 
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Witches: ** Double, double, toil and trouble ; 


Fire, burn ; and cauldron, bubble."’ 
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Macbeth soliloquises 





Macbeth: ‘‘ If chance will have me King, why, chance may crown me, 


without my stir "’ 
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Macbeth meets the Witches 
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Macbeth hears of the honours showered upon him by Duncan 





Ross: ‘* And for an earnest of a greater honour 
he bade me, from him, call thee Thane of Cawdor "’ 
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Duncan: ‘‘ Only I have left to say, 

More is thy due than more than all can pay,"’ 
Macbeth: ‘‘ The service and the loyalty I owe, 

In doing it, pays itself.’’ 
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Macbeth hears that Malcolm is to be Prince of Cumberland 
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Macbeth : ‘* The Prince of Cumberland ! 
rhat isa step 


On which | must fall down, or else o’erleap, 
For in my way it lies."’ 
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Lady Macbeth urges Macbeth to kill the King 
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Lady Macbeth (Miss VIOLET VANBRUGH): ‘' Only look up clear ; 
To alter favour ever is to fear 
Leave all the rest to me.’’ 
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Macduff, kept waiting at the gate of Macbeth’s Castle, 
' questions the porter 
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Macduff (to drunken porter): ‘‘ Was it so late, friend, ere you went to bed, 
That you do lie so late? "’ 
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Lady Macbeth dismisses the Guests at the Banquet 


—_— 


—_— 








\Waiy Mirror Siuasos 
Lady Macbeth: “ At once, good-night ! 
- . , 
Stand not upon the order of your going, 
But go at once.”’ 
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Macduff : 


‘* Hail, King, for so thou art. 
Hail, King of Scotland! "’ 
‘* Hail, King of Scotland "' 


All: 
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Sir Herbert Tree 


HERE has been a tremendous amount of ink- 

splashing lately with regard to the decadence of 

the theatre in England, mostly directed, how- 
ever, against the methods of production at present in use. 
Now | happen to be one of those who consider such 
strictures, at all events in the case of our leading manage- 
ments, quite uncalled for. 

How absurd they are has been conclusively proved by 
Sir Herbert Tree’s grand production of ** Macbeth,”’ 
perhaps the most enthralling blank verse drama_ ever 
written. 

Our leading actor-manager has kept silent throughout 
all the recent controversy, but it was the silence of a 
strong man who makes his reply in deeds not words, in 
results rather than verbose statements. Consider for a 
moment what the fate of a large theatre would be were 
its control placed in the hands of a man obsessed with a 
pet theory—a faddist who imagines it to be the vital spark 
required to be galvanised into fresh life. 

Well, his theory would be ridden to death and the 
theatre gradually sink into a poor inanimate thing. 

What creation could result from such destruction? 

To my mind, the whole secret of any theatre becoming 
a real living force with the community lies in the director 
being sufficiently broadminded to assimilate every pro- 
gressive movement calculated to advance dramatic art 
and then using it at the proper moment. No one has 
done more yeoman service on these lines than Sir Herbert 
Tree. 

Long before ‘‘ Sumurun’’ was heard of he gave us 
‘* The Darling of the Gods,’’ that gorgeous stage picture 
of the East throbbing with Oriental passion. Who can 
forget the majestic simplicity of ‘* Hamlet,’’ with its 
stately severe backcloths ?— while the present production 
of ** Macbeth”? is a masterly combination of simplicity 
and splendour. ‘ 

As Sir Herbert remarked, in the course of a recent con- 
versation: ‘‘ I do not believe in anv hard and fast rule 
for securing striking stage effects. What I aim at is 
capturing the imagination of my audience. 

‘* Tt is immaterial to me whether this is accomplished 
by a streak of brilliant light falling through a window 
across a hall of gloom silhouetting a few sombre figures 
against its rays, or by filling the same hall with a flood 
of light from a thousand lamps which throw into relief 
a galaxy of wealth and beauty. 

‘*T am satisfied if the desired effect is secured. 

‘Take the banqueting scene where Macbeth, tortured 
by conscience, sits terror-stricken with remorse at 
Banquo’s murder. 

“The dim, vast, vaulted hall, where the only light 
during the barbaric Scotch dance is the flaming torches of 
the dancers, adds the necessary note of wild misery to the 
story. Again, in staging the scene where Macduff is 
told his wife and children have been murdered, the poig- 
nant tragedy is accentuated by the peaceful surroundings 
of a lovely countryside bathed in sunshine. The tender 
side of this wonderful drama I trust I have not neglected, 
for wherever possible there has been introduced those 
sympathetic touches which should help to lighten the grim 
cruelty and fanatical superstition common to the period, 
viz., the eleventh century. 

““ Yes, I have read with interest the various newspaper 
articles advocating a new movement in theatrical manage- 


ment, but lately my time has been so fully occupied trying 
to give my good friends the public a finished representa- 
tion of * Maebeth’ that I have not entered into the fray.” 


Famous Players in ‘* Macbeth” 


‘* Macbeth ’’ is not unfamiliar to either Mr. or Mrs. 
Arthur Bourchier. During their tour with ** The Walls 
of Jericho,’’ in 1906, a special production of ‘‘ Macbeth " 
was given at the Memorial Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon, 
which proved so successful that the play was given a 
series of matinée performances at the Garrick Theatre 
later on. Revivals were given at the Garrick Theatre 
in 1907 and 1909. 

The part of Lady Macbeth attracts, and has attracted, 
most of our leading actresses. For Miss Ellen Terry 
the character had a great fascination, although when that 
great actress appeared at the Lyceum her portrayal can- 
not be described as exceptionally good. 

One critic, in an endeavour to account for the failure, 
gave as a reason the fact that Miss Terry’s character was 
so different to that of Lady Macbeth that she found it 
quite impossible to even imagine such a fiendish woman. 
Not being able to realise such a character, she was at a 
loss to express it. Her impression of Lady Macbeth 
was that she was not so black as she was painted, and 
the effort to instil some goodness into a part in which 
Shakespeare never intended there should be any resulted 
in an artistic failure perhaps the only one in Miss Ellen 
Terry’s career. 

If playgoers will carry their thoughts back to the 
revival of ‘*‘ Macbeth ”’ at the Lyceum in 1898, one charac- 
ter will doubtless be vividly recalled. I refer to Mr. 
Robert Taber’s Macduff. Mr. Taber’s rendering of the 


character made a great impression upon the public of * 


that day. It was so full of humanity, calm courage, and 
manliness. 

A well-remembered Lady Macbeth was that of Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell. Mrs. Campbell played the part when 
supporting Mr. Forbes-Robertson during his tour in 
Germany early in 1898. The Kaiser personally compli- 
mented Mrs. Patrick Campbell on her rendering of Lady 
Macbeth. 

Space will not permit me even to mention the many 
other famous actors and actresses who have played in 
‘* Macbeth.’’ There have been many successes and not a 
few failures. 

Seldom before, however, has an opportunity been 
afforded playgoers of seeing the play so happily cast as 
in Sir Herbert Tree’s present revival at His Majesty's 
Theatre. No expense has been spared in making the 
production a spectacle, although the play itself has not 
been swamped in this respect. The silent note of mystery 
and the solemn yet eloquent atmosphere of grandeur have 
been retained, and heartiest congratulations are due to 
all who have worked so hard towards its success. 


Sketches of the careers of other players in the present 
production have appeared in past numbers. 

Miss Viva Birkett, who plays Lady Macduff, is inter- 
viewed in No. 3; the work of Mr. A. E. George, whose 
make-up as the first witch is so remarkable, was noticed 
in Nos. 2 and 6, and that of Miss Laura Cowie in No. 12 
of Tur PLayGorR AND Society ILLUSTRATED. 
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Hh. only new production in the West End during 
\ugust was Phe Concert,’? a three-act comedy 
by Tlerman Bahr, which made its debut to a sun- 
dried public on the 28th at the Duke of York’s. The 
play was spoiled by the first act, which had little or no 
Fearing on the story. It seemed to form an excuse for 
everal beautifully dressed voung ladies to display their 
natural charms and the subtle handicraft of their cos- 
tumiers, without helping on the 
real business of the play. If 
Phe Concert’? had been 
started at the second act with a 
litthe explanatory dialogue be- 
tween the principals to give the 
reasons for their being there at 
il it would have been better 
ind stronger. It was not very 
elevating or amusing to witness 
the spect le of nine young 
ladies throwing themselves, 
literally and metaphorically, at 
their music-master’s feet. 


The second and third acts 
were decidedly good. Whether 
the author intended us to take 
his doctrine seriously or other- 
wise it is not for me to say, but 
there certainly seems to be a 
considerable amount of common- 
sense in the attitude adopted by 
the husband of a faithless wife, 
and the wife of a faithless hus- 
band, in giving the guilty 
, Who had run away toge- 
ther, enough rope to hang 
themselves, 


( oupl 


Pake a thing away 
from a woman and she wants 
it all the more; give her freely 
What she wants, and she will 
immediately hand it back. This 
is what happened to Mrs, 
Dallas She wanted Helen Photo 

\ranv'’s husband, and = when Mr. Robert Courtneidge and 
Helen told her she might have 

him, she discovered that she preferred her own husband 


ifter all I think there is a public for ‘f The Concert,”’ 
but at wants finding, 


\lthough the musie-halls have not been crowded at 
every performance, they have been doing by no means 
bad) business. The Tivoli has had good audiences for 
well-known stars, such as the quaint Chirgwin, who, with 
his imitations of savage music, would draw laughter out 
ol a briek wall; Marie Llovd, the queen of comediennes, 
ind Alfred Lester, in his) new burlesque skit, ‘' The 
\mateur Hairdresser. ”’ 


| have been seriously concerned lately over the fortunes 
ol the Imperial Russian Ballet. We seem to have all 
the leaders, prin ipals, pr ducers, and directors over here. 
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How are they getting along in Russia? Anna Pavlova 
has finished one of her most successful seasons at the 
Palace Theatre. She was supported by Mordkin and 
Novikoff. 1 think the item in her programme, ‘‘ Snow- 
flakes,’? in which this wonderful artist appeared with a x 
corps de ballet of children, was one of the prettiest 

spectacles | have seen for many years. In the ‘* Dance 

Dream”? at the Alhambra, Balashova and Alexis Kosloff 

gave some wonderful examples | 
of Russian dancing. 





Gertrude Robins’s farce, ‘‘Pot 
Luck,’’ was produced at the 4 
Palace Theatre with a certain 
amount of success. It was an 
unpretentious little sketch, quite 
amusing in its way. The four 
characters were sustained by 


Messrs. Edward _ Rigby, 
Edward Bruce, Austin 
Melford, and Miss _ Lydia 


Rachael. At the same _ hall 
Melia made her first appearance 
in England. Melia’s perform- 
ance was undoubtedly clever, 
but it gave one no thrills. Two 
stage attendants solemnly 
placed a number of eggs on the 
stage, and Melia, blindfolded, 
tripped among them, without, 
of course, breaking = any. 
Chickens themselves are not 
always so successful. 





At the Hippodrome one of 
the favourite turns has been 
Mdlle Mella Mars, who, with 
her husband, Monsieur Béla 
Laszky, the renowned Hun- 
garian composer, rendered some 
charming songs. Her perform- 
ance drew from one of our most 
brilliant men of letters several 
hundred words of eulogy, which 
must have brought many 
blushes to the cheeks of Mella Mars. While I consider 
that she is an artist to her finger-tips, I do not agree 
with this attempt to class her as a goddess with almost 
supernatural powers. 


Burford 
Miss Cicely Courtneidge 


The great spectacle, ‘‘ Mexico,’’ drew thousands of 
spectators to the Palladium. Even the resources of this 
huge stage were taxed by such a stupendous production. 
In the short space of time legally allowed for a sketch 
the audience had an opportunity of seeing five changes 
of scene. It was all very thrilling. A wonderful company 
of Arab acrobats, known as the Hadji Mohamed troupe, 
gave an interesting exhibition, while George Mozart, 
the Palladium favourite, in his new thumbnail comedies, 
seemed to have captured his audience once and for all. 

The huge house is doing good business. 
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Plays and Playgoers in Paris 


By CHARLES HART DE BEAUMONT, D.C.L. 
‘“PLAYGOER” Offices, 56 Rue de l'Université, Paris 


“‘La Légion Etrangére,” Drama in 5 Acts and 
7 Scenes, by Messrs. La Rode and Alévy. 


Produced at the Théatre de Il’ Ambigu. 


HE Ambigu, which is to Paris what the old Adelphi 

used to be to London, has re-opened with ‘* La 

Légion Etrangére,’’ a regular Ambiguan drama. It 

is causing great interest owing to the Morocco question 

occupying so much attention. The aim of the authors 

seems to be the praise and glory of the courage and 

bravery of the Foreign Legion. Ouida in ‘‘ Under Two 

Flags ’’ has given us some very vivid pictures of the life 

of the Légion Etrangére, with its waifs and strays of 
European Society. 

The Drama has the usual elements of lovers persecuted, 
evil-disposed men and women, the innocent unjustly con- 
demned and afterwards’ reinstated, and_ criminals 
punished—the vice-vanquished-and-virtue-victorious sort 
of thing that somehow seems to appeal to playgoers in all 
countries. 

Pierre Delval is accused falsely of having strangled and 
robbed his uncle. He is quite innocent, but circum- 
stantial evidence, that has done so much injustice, causes 
him to be condemned by the Court of Assizes. He is 
sentenced to penal servitude for life at the Penal Colony 
at Guyanne. After a time he manages to make his 
escape and enlists in the Foreign Legion. Having lost 
all earthly happiness, his one desire is to die as a hero in 
defending his beloved France against her enemies, 
although his country’s laws have been cruel and unjust 
to him. His disregard for life causes him to do some 
extraordinary deeds of valour. He saves a young girl 
from death, and they fall in love with each other. After 
various trials and tribulations he marries the girl, and 
the same day the real murderer cf his uncle is discovered, 
and honour and respect and his uncle’s property are 
restored to him. 

The acting is very good and the mounting excellent. 
The camp life of the Legion, the songs of the soldiers, 
the marching of the troops, the battle in which the tri- 
coloured flag is defended by the hero against innumerable 
foes, produce the effects which ensure the success of the 
old-fashioned melodrama. 


The re-opening of the Folies-Bergére is regarded by 
chic Parisians as the commencement of the season. The 
hall was crowded for the Dress Rehearsal, which is 
similar to a ‘‘ First Night ’’ in London. Everybody of 
importance in Art and Society, or who wish to be thought 
important, put on their best bib and tucker to go there. 
The Americans by hook or by crook manage to get 
‘* invitations ’’ for Dress Rehearsals, and out-dazzle the 
French with their display of diamonds and gorgeous 
gowns. Most of them understand very little of the plays 
that are performed, and the less they understand the 
more they applaud. But at the Folies-Bergére and halls 
of the same description when they can understand what is 
going on their applause is more discriminating. The 
American acrobats, jugglers and comic knockabouts are 
turning down the French performers in the same way as 
the English dancers have done with the French ballet 
dancers. It is interesting to note that the great Maitres 
de Ballet on the Continent give their opinion that the Eng- 
lish girls make the best dancers in the world. The strik- 
ing contrast between the English and French can be seen 
at almost all the theatres and halls where ballets are per- 
formed. The French principals are usually very good, 
but the Corps de Ballet are clumsy and leaden-footed. 


é 


The ballet ‘* Stella,’’ in three tableaux, by Mme 
Mariquita and M René Louis, with musique by M C. 
Terrase, is well worth seeing. It is quite original in idea. 
The first tableau is the Foyer de la Danse, where you see 
the ballet dancers practising for a Dress Rehearsal and 
the little events that make ‘ behind the scenes "’ so 
interesting and amusing. The second tableau shows the 
dressing-rooms of the performers in all their details. ‘The 
third tableau is the ballet. Mlle Maria Bordin, who is 
well known in London, and Robert Quinault, of the 
Opéra, received well-merited applause. Bert Clere as a 
call-boy has the making of an excellent comedian, besides 
being a clever young dancer. Madame Mariquita, the 
celebrated Maitresse de Ballet of the Opéra Comique, was 
recalled again and again with as much applause as poor 
Mme Kitty Lanner used to be at Drury Lane. Apropos, 
Mme Mariquita, who is considered an authority on 
dancing, is opposed to females taking male parts in ballets 
and other performances. She says quite bluntly that a 
woman dressed up as a man making love to another 
woman is not natural, and even indecent. She maintains 
there are clever, graceful male dancers who ‘t work ”’ 
better than the most famous female dancer who takes the 
réle of boy. The Russian dancers have proved this up to 
the hilt, and here this season the male dancers of the 
Opera Houses in Paris are having an opportunity of 
proving their talent and superiority. 


The Theatre Marigny has scored another success with 
“La Carmela,’’ a ballet mimic-drama, by M. Edmond 
Le Roy. Mlle Régina Badet, the premiére danseuse of 
the Opéra-Comique, who made such a sensation as an 
actress last season at the Thédtre Antoine in ‘‘ La Femme 
et le Pantin,’’ shows to perfection her talent as actress 
and dancer. M. Volbert played with tragic force, M. 
Branni, of the Opéra, danced well, but looked too 
effeminate as the peasant lover. M. Mariani, in a small 
role, did well, and Mile Aida sang with much skill. The 
groupings and scenery were admirable, and, produced at 
the Empire or Alhambra in London, with the mounting 
that is usual at these theatres, ‘‘ La Carmela ’’ would be 
a feast for the eyes. 

A little anecdote, called the coup de la loge, is told of 
M. Micheau, the late director of the Thédtre des Nou- 
veautés. He used to get his cigars at a tobacconist’s near 
the theatre. One day during the successful run of ‘ La 
Dame de. chez Maxims ’’ the good woman behind the 
counter asked him to give her a box. He took out his 
card, and wrote on it, giving her a nice box for four 
persons. Then he took up from the counter two boxes 
of high-priced Havanas, put them in his overcoat 
pocket, raised his hat, and, smiling, said, ‘‘ Bonjour, 
Madame! ”’ 

** Qh, oh, Monsieur,’’ called out the tobacconist, ‘‘ you 
have forgotten to pay for the Havanas!”’ 

‘“*T really beg your pardon,’’ replied M. Micheau in a 
surprised tone, ‘‘ but I don’t ask you to pay for my box.”’ 

‘“Oh, Monsieur, that’s hardly the same thing !”’ 

““ Not the same thing? The box is w6rth sixty francs 
and the cigars are not half the price.’’ 

““Oh, please take back your box,’’ was the frightened 
request of the woman. 

M. Micheau told her not to be afraid; he would pay 
for the cigars, but he wanted to show her that he ran his 
theatre for a living. 


(Kota Mant dhe. [bansmonty, 
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If seems almost incredible that the season is again 
| on us, but already one or two clubs have notified THE 
PiLayGorr of their plans for the winter, and rumour is 
busy in 


where no authoritative 
lor what they are 
worth, | give some of them, but they must be accepted 
with that reserve born of ‘‘ the best laid schemes,’’ etc. 
he Stage Club take what is surely a departure in fixing 
on ‘* Priscilla Runs Away ”’ for their first show, or at 
least I have never seen them in anything but opera. The 
selection reveals unselfishness 


discreetly those circles 


pronouncement has yel been made. 


of a high order, for dramatic 
societies do not as a rule pro- 
duce * and 
in this Priscilla is, to use an 
the ‘ whole 
awaits with 
some curiosity the name of 
the lady cast for the charac- 
ter. I’m frankly puzzled, for 
l can’t think of anyone. The 
Kdward Terry D.C. announce 
‘* She Stoops to Conquer ” 
and ‘** The Naked Truth ”’ 
before Christmas, and then 
somewhat cryptically hint ata 
recent West 
the last show. What can it be ? 
‘* Kismet’’? Lunderstand the 
Ingoldsby push off with that 


woman's plays,’ 


\mericanism, 
cheese.”’ One 


End success for 


old favourite, ‘* Caste,’’ fol- 
lowing with ‘* Beauty and 
the Barge,’’ and one has 
heard ‘* Lady Patricia ’’—an 
enterprising idea this—linked 
with the Anomalies and 
‘Mr. Preedyv and the Cc in- 


tess ’’ as a possible Martin 
Harvey show. Then | 
serve that ‘* The Voysey In- 


heritance "’ 


ob- 


is down for pro- 
duction. It is an interesting 
experiment and one can only 
hope that it will not meet with the fate that most shows 
at all out of the ordinary receive at the hands of amateur 
club followers, but a play such as the ‘‘ Voysey Inheri- 
very much where it begins, is an 
exceptional teaser for any but those keenly interested 
in the progress of the drama of ideas—into which cate- 
yory, needless to say, we place ourselves. As was only 
to be expected, there are one or two clubs nibbling at 
‘* The Cassillis’ Engagement.’’ I hope ‘‘ The Return of 
the Prodigal ’’ will not be overlooked. Altogether there 
is promise of an exceptionally interesting season, and 
Tue PLaycorr will be pleased to receive from all the 
clubs a note as to their programme, so as to include them 
in next month's issue. 


tance,’’ which ends 


* x * 


Looking over a list of available plays, I couldn't help 
being struck with the fact that comparatively very few 





Mr. Arthur Fhillips 


of them are tried by amateurs. There are the old 
favourites and the new favourites, and these are done to 
death; but cut them out of the programme, and quite a 
few plays remain which are well worth tackling. For 
instance, when the thoughts of the executive turn spon- 
taneously to Esmond’s ‘‘ One Summer Day,’’ what a 
relief it would be to many folk if they switched off on 
to his ‘‘ Wilderness ’’ or ‘* Under the Greenwood Tree "’! 
And wken Sutro’s ‘‘ Walls of Jericho’’ is under discus- 
sion why not try instead his ‘‘ Builder of Bridges ’’ or 
Fascinating Mr. Vander- 
veldt ’’’? Oh, there are many 
excellent ideas hidden away 
in that list of MS. plays 
published by French's! | 


oe 


wonder sometimes that no 
club has done ‘“ Richard 
Lovelace,’” by Laurence 


Irving, for it is a compact 
little costume drama with a 
small cast that is worth 
attention. And for an excwl- 
lent comedy, which must 
have died almost of neglect, 
commend me to ‘‘ The Edu- 
cation of Elizabeth.’’ 

* * ¥ 

A very interesting letter 
has been received from a 
Calcutta correspondent giv- 
ing details of a performance 
by the Calcutta Amateurs at 
the Empire Theatre of ‘‘ The 
Speckled Band.’’ It sounds 
enterprising, doesn’t it? But 
1 suppose in the land of 
‘* elephants and tigers ”’ it is 
a comparatively easy matter 
to fix up a real live ‘ pro- 
perty ’’ snake. Mr. A. G. 
Macpherson seems to have 
scored very heavily as Dr. 
Rylott. Somehow _ these 
Scotchmen do get there, don’t they ? 

* * * 

The subject of our photograph this month, Mr. Arthur 
Phillips, must not be confused with the well-known 
Shakespearean actor. Mr. Phillips, however, is a name 
to conjure with in South London, and for many years 
past he has been the mainstay of the St. Peter’s D.C. 
Originally a character actor, he has to his credit such 
parts as Posket in ‘‘ The Magistrate,’’ Dick Phenyl in 
‘* Sweet Lavender,’’ and the Professor in Barrie’s play. 
He then drifted into straight parts, and a fine physique 
and good appearance helped him to win equal distinction in 
these. His favourite part, and in which he is here photo- 
graphed, is that of Count Skariatine in ‘‘ The Cigarette 
Maker’s Romance.’’ It certainly was a superb perform- 
ance. And now he has turned his thoughts producing- 
ward, and his time during the season is well filled in 
teaching the young idea to shoot. 
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c Dainties for the 
Ha Summer Days 


When you leave home for the country and seaside 


ee remember ‘the St. Ivel delicacies—they are delightful 
aay for picnics‘and little alfresco luncheons on the sands. 


First there is St. Ivel Lactic Cheese, soft, creamy, 
delicious, and the strongest ally to fresh air, sunshine, 
and exercise in bracing you up and keeping you fit. 
Then there are St. Ivel Potted Meats, which make 
such tasty sandwiches, and St. Ivel Pies, made from 
choice veal and ham with slices of hard-boiled egg 
added. A cupful of Ivelcon, either hot or cold, will 
be found most refreshing and invigorating. 







“Everything 
(ver 


is perfect” 

















St. lvel delicacies are stocked by 
practically all high-class grocers 
and dairymen throughout the 
United Kingdom. If any diffi- 


culty in obtaining, write to 


ST. IVEL LTD. 
YEOVIL. ° 
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PETER ROBINSON’S, oxford St., London, W 


AUTHENTIC CORSETS 
FOR 1911 


No former season's models of Roya 
Worcester Kidfitting Corsets have ever 
done so much to enhance the high reputa- 
tion these celebrated Corsets have enjoyed 
during the past half-a-century as have 
the superb new Coronation models, many of 
which are designed exclusively for us. 
A full range is now beinz shown at our 
Corset Showrooms, and every lady should 
make a point of seeing the superb model 
969, which was recently exhibited at the 
great Fashion Reception at Claridge’s 
Hotel, recently opened by Lady Massie 
Blomfield, and was so much admired by 
the fashionable assembly. This model can 
be obtained only from us 


Ladies are invited to write for a selection of 
these new models on approbation, for without 
actually trying on a pair it is impossible to 
form any adequate idea of the advantages in 
cut and fit conferred by 


ROYAL WORCESTER 
KIDFITTING CORSETS 


BP 


Model 538. Model 840. 


For average norte, low wi ~~ below THE CORRECT CORSET BASE A charming new Model. Very low bust, 
waist. Price 


long over hips. Price 25/- 





It is a common idea in the minds of some ladies 
that to attain the slimness essential for the present 
style it is necessary to compress the figure. 
Such an idea is quite wrong. The appearance 
of slimness conferred by the Royal Worcester 
Kidfitting Corsets is somewhat deceptive, and is 
attained solely by perfection in fitting, with a 
due recognition of the fact that there is no beauty 
save in proportion. These corsets are designed 
on an elaborate system of graduation, so that all 
figures may be fitted to perfection. Their superb 
shapes are certified correct for the prevailing 
mode, and cannot be had in any other make, 
even at four times the price. 

Unless Ladies take great care in the selection of 
their Corset this season, they will experience keen 
disappointment in the exquisite Coronation Mode, 
for without the correct corset base it is impossible 
to reproduce this historic mode in the full depth 
of its beauty and charm. It is useless paying 
heavy fees to dress artists if you do not provide 
them with the perfect corset foundation to work 
upon. The difficulty is that ladies are at a loss 
to know which corset to select, but in purchasing 
corsets of the high reputation of the Royal 
Worcester Kidfitting Corsets, all worries as to 
the authenticity of the Corsets are banished, and 
ladies are assured that perfect corset base without 
which the realisation of the charming new mode 
is impossible. 











Adjusto Model. 





— a CALL, OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED . mr gs : 
or full hgures. e ideal hgure-reducing r r . t, 
Corset. In two qualities 21/9 & 18/11 ee dsp talsw wake. Pies 108 
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HOUGH Mr. Sidney Greville has resigned the 

l post of private secretary to Queen Alexandra, he 

still holds a Court appointment, being one of the 
King’s Grooms-in-Waiting. A pleasant man_ with 
delightful manners, Mr. Greville is one of the most 
popular members of the Royal entourage, and he appears 
to have been greatly liked as a boy, judging by a remark 
in some reminiscences. The writer, a pleasant, com- 
panionable man of the world, now unfortunatelv no more, 
speaking of a visit to Gos- 
ford, says he was warmly 
received by two child friends, 
little Lady Eva Greville and 
-her brother Sidney, a charm- 
ing boy with dark eyes and 
light, flowing hair. Lady 
Eva is now Lady Eva Dug- 
dale, a Lady-in-Waiting to 
the Queen, and also an inti- 
mate friend of Her 
Majesty. 

Queen Alexandra’s new 
private secretary is Colonel 
Henry Streatfeild, a good- 
looking man not unlike Sir 
Reginald Pole-Carew, with 
every qualification for the 
post—courtly manners, un- 
failing tact, and _ pleasant 
conversational powers. He 
is head of the ancient 
Kentish family of Chidding- 
stone Castle, near Penshurst, 
and married Lady Florence 
Anson,’ Lord . Lichfield’s 
eldest sister. Their only son 
is in his father’s old regi- 
ment, the Grenadiers, and is 
married to the elder of the 
two well-dowered daughters 
of the late Sir Daniel Cooper. Paoted 

Sir Reginald and Lady 
Beatrice Pole-Carew have 
been since the beginning of 
August staying very quietly for the benefit of the for- 
mer’s health at Shanbally Castle, Tipperary, but they 
leave there at the end of this month, as Sir Reginald 1s 
anxious to return to his duties at Westminster as soon 
as Parliament reassembles, and they want first to visit 
Antony, their home in Cornwall. The squire of Antony, 
who is the Unionist Member for Bodmin, has been most 
assiduous in his attendance at Westminster and over- 
worked himself. He has now been married over eleven 
years to his handsome wife, the elder of those lovely 
sisters—the Ladies Beatrice and Constance Butler, 
daughters of Lord and Lady Ormonde. Lady Constance, 
still as attractive as ever, has so far shown no inclina- 
tion to follow her sister’s example. The two sisters are 
considerable heiresses, the last Lord Lismore having 
left them Shanbally Castle and twenty thousand acres. 
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Viscountess Ridley 
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Lord Exeter, who is Mayor of Stamford for this year, 
has, in commemoration of his mayoralty, given a hand- 
some pair of silver candlesticks to be added to the corpora- 
tion regalia. A model landlord, Lord Exeter finds his 
chief pleasure in looking after his estates and in country 
pursuits. He personally supervises the management of 
his property, and any movement likely to benefit his 
tenantry and farmers generally has his cordial support. 
Lord Exeter, who is thirty-five next month, is not 
wealthy from the standpoint 
of some peers, but had it not 
been for the opposition of his 
great grandfather, who pre- 
vented the Great Northern 
Railway bringing their line 
through Stamford, he would 
have been very well off. 
Whilst Stamford has practi- 
cally remained in statu quo, 

“ Peterborough has become a 
flourishing town owing to the 
railway. 


Lord and Lady Exeter live 
mostly at their splendid 
place, *‘ Burleigh House by 
Stamford Town,’’ except for 
occasional visits to town and 
a long stay at this time of the 
year with Lady Exeter's 
father, Lord Bolton, at Bol- 
ton Hall, Wensleydale, for 
grouse shooting. Burghley 
is one of the most magnifi- 
cent places in the kingdom, 
an enormous house, built by 
the famous Thorpe—John of 
Padua, in the sixteenth.cen- 
tury, and with a great hall 
[Lallie Charles which has a carved roof 
equalling that of Westmin- 
ster Hall. The mansion con- 
tains some fine statuary and 
many good paintings, but 
the best pictures were sold at Christie’s There is a series 
of stately rooms with tapestry and china, and the whole 


place is extremely impressive, having the halo of the: 


great Lord Burghley over it, and also the romantic 
story of the village maiden and the artist of 
‘Tennyson’s poem, ‘‘the Lord of Burleigh,’’ to give 
it further interest. 


There is an interesting glimpse of life at Burghley in 
the time of Lord Exeter’s grandfather, the third Mar- 
quess, who with his lank black hair and wrinkled yellow 
leather jack boots high above the knee was described as 
looking like a soldier of Cromwell. In the evening he 
and the whole family danced incessantly to the music of a 
barrel organ, which they took it in turns to wind. Four 
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Concerning Society (continued) 


decades ago this instrument was not an uncommon 
adjunct of the country house, and in the time of the 
Second Empire the same amusement was greatly in vogue 
with Napoleon and the Empress Eugenie, the worst of 
the many bad organ grinders being the Emperor himself. 

Lady Ridley has been rather anxious about her hus- 
band, who was taken suddenly ill last month at Newcastle 
after attending a public meeting, but he is now almost 
himself again. Lord Ridley, who is in his thirty-seventh 
year, after doing well at Oxford adopted a_ political 
career, and before succeeding to the title sat in the 
Commons for four years. He is a prominent advocate 
of Tariff Reform, to which cause his wife is also devoted, 
though a daughter of Lady Wimborne, now a staunch 
supporter of the Govern- 
ment. Lady Ridley has 
strony literary tastes, and is 
also an artist of no mean 
skill, but she has not much 
time to follow her inclina- 
tions, for she is as ardent 
a politician as her husband, 
whom she materially assists 
in his work. She has in- 
herited the social talents of 
her mother and of her 
grandmother, the late 
Frances Duchess of Marl- 
borough, and is a_ born 
hostess. Both Lord and 
Lady Ridley act up to their 
principles in the matter of 
Tariff Reform, and when 
their palatial town residence 
in Carlton House Terrace 
was rebuilt British labour 
and materials were exclu- 
sively used. 


Colonel and Mrs. Stewart- 
Mackenzie are settled for 
the autumn at Brahan 
Castle, Ross-shire, where 
from time to time there 
will be guests, including 
the former’s sister, Lady 
St. Helier. Brahan is a 
large plain looking house, 
the result of alterations 
after the ‘45, the castle 
being dismantled, and the 
only parts of the old place 
that were left are the dun- 
geons, in one of which 
Montrose was confined on his way to Edinburgh. Colonel 
Stewart-Mackenzie, or Seaforth, as he is known in Ross- 
shire, represents the attainted Earits of Seaforth, and the 
estate surrounding Brahan is the only part left to their 
representative of the immense territory they once owned. 
Their fall was foreshadowed in the famous curse of Sea- 
forth, which came true in every respect, no doubt owing 
to an extraordinary” series of coincidences. Mrs. 
Stewart-Mackenzie was the heiress daughter of the late 
Mr. E. Steinkopff, and inherited from him his fine house 
in Berkeley Square, and Lydhurst, in Sussex, where, 
when in London, Seaforth and Mrs. Stewart-Mackenzie 
often spend week ends. A keen supporter of Scotch 
peasant industries, Mrs. Stewart-Mackenzie started a 
shop in Golden Square, with the object of getting better 
prices for the goods of these poor workers. Colonel 
Stewart-Mackenzie is head of the Seaforth branch of his 
line, but, unlike most Highlanders, does not don the 
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The Marchioness of Graham 


kilt. He was once a much liked commandant of the 
gth Lancers, and on retiring he joined a volunteer bat- 
talion of the Seaforth Highlanders. He is a thorough 
sportsman, a keen shot, and good polo player. 


Lord and Lady Graham are spending the autumn at 
Brodick Castle, the latter’s place in Arran, which she 
inherited from her father, the late Duke of Hamilton, 
who left his only child everything he could, to the im- 
poverishment of the title. From the islanders Lady 
Graham receives such homage and affection as a queen 
might receive, for she is adored in her island home, 
where she prefers to reside, though the winter is usually 
spent at Easton Park, Suffolk, regularly following 
hounds. Neither Lady Graham nor her husband—the 
future Duke of Montrose— 
care much for London, and 
are very little in town, but 
they are devoted to the 
country and its pleasures. 
An attractive, warmhearted 
woman, natural and un- 
affected, Lady Graham is a 
granddaughter of Louise 
Duchess of Devonshire, 
who died a few hours after 
being seized with illness at 
Sandown Park. 


Cortachy Castle, the 
splendid seat of the Earls 
of Airlie, in Forfarshire, 
where the widowed Coun- 
tess has a family party with 
her, including her eldest 
son, the young Lord Airlie, 
now in his nineteenth year, 
is well known for its ghost, 
that of a dead and gone 
drummer, who beats his in- 
visible instrument when an 
Ogilvy is about to die; but 
apart from this weird story 
the fine castle is interesting 
for many things. There is 
a delightful ‘‘ garden of 
friendship,’’ which Blanche 
Lady Airlie, the present 
young peer’s grandmother, 
had made. In it all the 
trees bear the names of 
different friends who 
planted them, whilst in a 
summer house are some 
lines written by Robert 
Lowe. Charles II. visited Cortachy, and left two books 
behind, and his room is shown to visitors. The castle 
has a secret room, which has never been investigated. 
It was discovered by workmen when the castle was being 
restored, after the great fire some years ago, and was 
walled up again before the family were told of the find. 


\Lallie Charles 


Among the family portraits is one of David Lord 
Ogilvy, who was out in the ’45. He joined the Chevalier 
at Edinburgh with 600 men, mostly of his own name 
and family, and for this lack of allegiance to the House 
of Hanover was attainted. After the rising he escaped 
to France, where he got the command of a regiment 
called Ogilvy’s, and rose to be a lieutenant-general. Sub- 
sequently he obtained a pardon from King George, but 
his honours were not restored. There is also a portrait 
of his first wife, who was shut up in the Tolbooth at 
Edinburgh for singing Jacobite songs. Lord Ogilvy was 
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Concerning Society (continued) 


<ievoted to his wife, but when they lived at St. Germains 


he was told he must take a mistress as it was the fashion, 
and he did. After his wife’s death he married again, 
but his choice was an extravagant woman, who wheedled 
him out of some money he had saved to buy a property 
at Airlie, and spent it on herself. This property was 
afterwards purchased by one of Lord Ogilvy’s descend- 
ants for nearly three times the amount it could have been 
bought for then. Eventually the couple quarrelled. 
Lady Ogilvy would give a ball against her husband’s 
will, at their house at Dundee; he told her he would 
never forgive her if she did, but she had her way, and 
they parted, never to meet again. 


The Ogilvys were always for the King and the Church, 
perhaps too much so, for Mariot Ogilvy was the mistress 
of Cardinal Beaton, Archbishop of St. Andrews, who 
built for her six castles and endowed her with immense 
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to Miss Violet Rawson than Sir Hill Child became 


engaged to Lady Helen Grosvenor, Katharine Duchess 
of Westminster's younger daughter, a splendid horse- 


woman, devoted to hunting; then followed Sir Abe 
Bailey’s to Miss Mary Westenra, Lord and Lady Ross- 
more’s only daughter, another girl very keen on hunting 
and ‘* Master’’ of the Rossmore Harriers, in Ireland; 
and lastly there was Mr. Richard Bethell’s to Miss Evelyn 
Hutton, daughter of Mrs. Hutton, of 5, Queen Anne 
Street, and sister of Lady Auckland. All these brides 
elect—or in one case bride, for Miss Westenra’s engage- 
ment was very brief, the wedding taking place on Sep- 
tember 5—are most attractive. 


An essentially Irish wedding next month will be Lord 
Gormanston’s to Miss Eileen Butler, daughter of the 
famous artist, whose many well-known works include 
‘Floreat Etona’’ and. ‘* The Roll Call,’’ and of that 





Burghley House 


wealth. Of their children, the eldest girl, Margaret, 
had the richest dower in Scotland on her marriage to 
the tenth Earl of Crawford. The district round Cortachy 
is interesting, too. Not far away is Kirriemuir, the 
‘*'Thrums ’’ of Barrie’s novel; there is the ‘‘ Devil’s 
Stone,’*’ which the father of all evil threw at the Church, 
the missile went wide of the mark and fell into a stream, 
where it lies facing the opposite way to the other boul- 
ders, and is of an entirely different formation to the stone 
of the neighbourhood. And finally there is the hill of 
Clova, on top of which stands an old tower where the 
last witch of the district was burnt. The tragedy was 
witnessed by all and sundry, for the Church records state 
that on that particular day—a Sunday apparently—there 
was no service because all the congregation had gone to 
see the spectacle—the doing to death of a poor old 
woman. —_———— 

August is usually considered a ‘‘ dead’’ month from 
the social point of view, but more important engagements 
took place in the four weeks that followed Goodwood 
than in any month of the season. No sooner, had people 
got over the surprise of Lord Leconfield’s engagement 


ce 


grand old soldier, the late Sir William Butler. They 
are a good looking couple, and both have a strong love 
of Ireland and everything Irish. Lord Gormanston, who 
is a brother of Lady Ninian Crichton-Stuart, has a seat 
at Gormanston, in co. Meath, a very big, castellated 
mansion, with an interesting family tradition to the effect 
that when one of the Prestons is about to die or misfor- 
tune is about to fall a band of foxes appears in the park. 
Lord Gormanston is a Catholic peer, fifteenth of his line, 
premier viscount of Ireland. 

Other notable October w eddings are Lord Percy’s and 
Lady Helen-Gordon-Lennox’s, and thi it of Mr. Tom Vesey 
of the Irish Guards, to Lady Cicely Browne, Lord and 
Lady Kenmare’s pretty younger daughter. Not only 
will Lady Helen’s wedding to the future Duke of North- 
umberland be the most important of the autumn, but she 
herself will make an extremely pretty bride. Though 

she has been out two or three seasons the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Gordon’s youngest dz wughter is one of the 
daintiest and freshest looking girls in Society, with the 
pink and white complexion that goes with fair hair, and 
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Concerning Society (continued) 


usually wearing in the summer light diaphanous muslins 
and flower-trimmed, shady hats which suit her to per- 
fection. 


Lord and Lady Salisbury are staying at Howick, the 
Governor-General of Canada’s seat in Northumberland. 
Chey have gone North for the keen bracing air on account 
of their younger son, Lord David Cecil, a boy of nine, 
whose health lately has caused his parents some anxiety. 
Howick is a delightful place, close to the sea, the way 
being through a dene to the shore, where is a bathing 
house with a delightful room just above the waves. The 
coast is very picturesque, with rich colour in the water 
ind rocks, and Dunstanborough Castle on its crag as the 
vreat feature, whilst the fresh sea air and moorland 
breezes must be a healthful change from the somewhai 
relaxing air of Hatfield. 

Lord Clonmell, who has just become an officer of the 
Warwickshire Horse Artillery (Territorial), is an Irish 
peer, but more associated with the Midland county than 
with Ireland, where he has an estate in Kildare. Genial 
and unassuming, Lord Clonmell has many friends in 
Warwickshire; he is a good sportsman, and several years 
ago he figured prominently in local sports meetings, and 
whether on the flat or on his bicycle he usually outpaced 
his rivals, though he would never take a prize. Lady 
Clonmell was Miss Rachel Berridge, and their marriage 
was something of a romance, for they met in the hunting 
field. Both are devoted to hunting, and among the 
keenest followers to the hounds in the country. Lady 
Clonmell is exceedingly handsome, and always well 
dressed, and she made a great sensation when she first 
appeared at Dublin Castle after her marriage. They 
generally live at Eathorpe Hall, Leamington, but last 
winter they took a house in Hertford Street. 


Mr. and Mrs. James Buchanan, of Lavington, Chiches- 
ter, are spending the Highland season on a part of 
Braulen, Inverness-shire. Braulen is one of the numerous 
sportings on Lord Lovat’s estate, and is about fifty 


square miles in extent. There are six miles of salmon- 
fishing in a good river, besides trout-fishing in many 
lochs, and about eighty stags are shot. At the end of 


October Mr. and Mrs. Buchanan return to their beautiful 
home in Sussex, which once belonged to two young 
heiresses, whose fate it was to become the wives of 
Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester, and of 
Henry Manning, in latter years a Cardinal of Rome. 
Bishop Wilberforce is buried in Old Lavington church- 
yard, but the place is to-day best known as the country 
residence of the well-known sportsman, who breeds there 
pedigree cattle and sheep and thoroughbred horses, and 
gives some remarkably pleasant house parties for shoot- 
ing and Goodwood. 


Lord and Lady Kinnoull are at Balhousie Castle, 
Perthshire, which will be their country residence now that 
Dupplin Castle has been sold to Sir John Dewar. Bal- 
housie, to the north of Perth, overlooking the valley of 
the Almond, is in the parish of Kinnoull, whence its owner 
takes his title, and around is a large and valuable estate. 
Both Lord and Lady Kinnoull are good musicians. The 
former is a performer of no mean merit on both piano 
and organ, and also a composer—only recently he wrote 
a charming wedding hymn; whilst Lady Kinnoull is a fine 
violinist. She is very handsome, with soft brown hair 
framing an oval face, dark blue eves and brilliant com- 
plexion, She is also very tall, with a slight and graceful 
figure. Her daughter, Lady Betty Hay, is an attractive 
little person, with all the mother wit and frankness so 
characteristic of the Hays, and she charmed the King 
when, on passing through Perth on his way north re- 
cently, she presented His Majesty with a basket of fruit. 


Lord and Lady Saye and Sele are, it is rumoured, 
going to live at Broughton Castle, their family place near 
Banbury, which Lord and Lady Algernon Gordon-Lennox 
are said to be giving up. Broughton is not large, but it 
is a perfect specimen of a fortified mansion, being 
eniirely surrounded by a moat and approached by a single 
bridge defended by a gatehouse. Solemn and imposing 
in its solitary grandeur, and shut off from busy Banbury 
by a vast intervening hill, Broughton is a_ haunt 
of ancient peace. The castle lies at the junction of two 
valleys, and hills rise above it on every side. 


Lord Saye and Sele is a prominent supporter of the 
Government, and the family have ever been on the side 
of progress and reform, though the first baron was the 
unpopular Lord Saye of Shakespeare’s play, who was 
beheaded by Jack Cade. At Broughton is a large paint- 
ing representing Lord Saye pleading for his life with 
the rebel. The eighth Lord Saye and Sele joined 
Hampden in his stand against paying ship money, and 
he raised a regiment of infantry known as ‘‘ Lord Saye’s 
Blue Coats,’’ from the colour of their uniform, but he 
took no part in the trial and execution of the King. In 
the attics of Broughton may yet be seen the barracks of 
the ‘* Blue Coats.”’ 

Two young peers came of age on the same day, Sep- 
tember 6th, Lord Hawarden and Lord Congleton, and in 
November Lord Exmouth, a descendant of the famous 
admiral who destroyed Algiers, is twenty-one. Lord 
Hawarden’s name is not pronounced like Mr. Gladstone’s 
famous seat, being ‘‘ Haywarden.’’ Mr. Cyril Maude is 
a member of this distinguished Irish family. Lord Con- 
gleton is a Parnell and of a family from Congleton, 
Cheshire, which settled in Ireland in Charles II.’s time. 
One of the line was the poet Parnell, a friend of Swift, 
but a more recent member was the Irish leader, C. S. 
larnell. 


There is a romantic episode in the Parnell family. The 
second peer, who was of a serious and missionary turn of 
mind, made the acquaintance of a Persian woman in the 
East. He converted her to Christianity, whereupon her 
friends discarded her, and then Lord Congleton made her 
his wife. The present peer, whose seat is at Rathleague, 
in Queen’s County, was educated at Eton, where he dis- 
tinguished himself in football. 

Lord Rocksavage has resigned his Commission in the 
gth Lancers. The elder son of the Marquis of Chol- 
mondeley, he is tall and good looking, as indeed are his 
sister (now Lady Lettice Harrison) and brother (Lord 
George Cholmondeley), who was married not long ago to 
Mrs. Stirling. Unlike his elder brother, Lord George 
adopted a City career, and lives in town, though greatly 
enjoying a day’s hunting in the season when the exigen- 
cies of business allow. The Cholmondeley family seats 
are Cholmondeley Castle, Cheshire, and Houghton Hall, 
Norfolk, the palatial home of the great Sir Robert 
Walpole, now rented by Cora Lady Strafford and Mr. 
Kennard. 





Lady Menzies is at Castle Menzies, Perthshire, where 
she has a few friends staving with her, and also her 
daughter, Lady Marjorie Dalrvmple. Ladv Menzies is 
very wealthy, her second husband, the late Sir Neil 
Menzies, the last baronet, having left her his immense 
estates in Perthshire, together with the ancient family 
seat, a quaint and imposing structure on the banks of the 
Tay, and dating from the sixteenth century. Around 
are some magnificent woods, ‘‘ the birks of Aberfeldy ”’ 
being famed in Scottish song. Lady Menzies, a very 
handsome woman. is a. Grant-Suttie, and was formerly 
the wife of Lord Stair. 
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Beauty Secrets 


OATINE FACE CREAM is also of inestimable value to 
gentlemen for use after shaving, in relieving the soreness and 
irritation which even the best of razors cause, it possessing 
special healing and soothing properties. 


4 VERY woman knows that a good natural complexion is 
infinitely better than the artificial colouring of cosmetics. A 
pure, clean, healthy complexion is adorable in a woman. It is 
the secret of a beautiful and attractive face. Unfortunately 
many ladies do not seem to realise this, and through the lack 
of a little attention day by day to their appearance allow their 
skin to become coarse, grimy, and dirty in appearance, and 
probably disfigured with blackheads and other objectionable 
features which cannot possibly be removed by soap and water 
alone. 

This is due to the pores of the skin becoming clogged with the 
countléss specks of dirt and dust in the atmosphere and general 
smoky surroundings, 

The only preparation that is really effective in restoring the 
lost charms of the complexion is OATINE FACE CREAM, 
which is compounded from the pure, healing essence of Oats. 
It cleans the skin thoroughly, getting down into the pores of the 
skin and removing all dirt and grime which soap and water 
cannot reach. It makes the skin clear and fresh because it 
removes the dirt that is 1n, as well as the dirt that is ON. 
Being quite free from chemicals or animal fats, it can be used 
with the greatest confidence by all, for it cannot possibly injure 
the most delicate skin. It will remove all blemishes, and leave 
the skin delightfully soft and velvety. 


Oatine Face Cream can be obtained of all chemists in 1s, 3d. 
and 2s. 6d. jars. 


There are a number of other Oatine preparations suitable for 
both ladies and gentlemen, all of which are the acme of dainti- 
ness and toilet luxury. Among the most popular there are the 
** Powder Leaves,’’ ** Talcum Powder,’’ ** Face Powder,’’ and 
‘* Balm ”’ for Ladies, ‘‘ Shaving Powder *’ for Gentlemen, or 
the ‘ Toilet Soap,’’ ‘* Tooth Powder,’ and ‘* Shampoo 
Powder ’’ for both ladies and gentlemen. It is interesting to 
note that the Oatine Company have adopted the excellent plan 
of sending a set of samples, together with one or two full-sized 
packets of various preparations to all those who send 3d. in 
stamps (3d. stamps preferred) to cover the cost of postage and 
packing, in the belief that a2 trial of these delightful toilet pre- 
parations is all that is required to make them a toilet necessity 
in every household. The address is the Oatine Company, 437 
Oatine Buildings, London, S.E., to whom applications should 
be sent without delay. 








SAMUELS 


(3 Depts) 


STRAND, W.C. 


HIGH-CLASS STATIONERY & PRINTING 
POSTCARDS AND PHOTOGRAPHS 


. of all Theatrical Celebrities ; Authors; Musicians; Statesmen ; 
English and Foreign Royalty ; Gallery Pictures, etc. Plays, 
inclu “False Gods,” “Sir Walter Ralegh,” and “ The 

lue Bird.” Military Caricatures a Speciality. 

The Largest Selection in London. New cards every day. 
ALL ONE PRICE (Real Photographs) 
i/- per packet of 6G. (Post Free.) 


150 STRAND 
POSTCARD DEPOTS 








84 STRAND 
197a REGENT ST. 


Join our ‘‘ Approval Club.” New cards sent on approval 
as published, post free. Send Name and Address. 


LOWTHER ARCADE 
371 STRAND 


A large and up-to-date selection of toys and fancy goods 

for presents at all prices. ‘‘ TEDDY BEARS'’ a SPECIALITY 

(brown or white), from 64d. to £5 each. Also Aeroplanes 
(guaranteed to fly) from 3/6 to £2 2s. 




















The Library in any 
home is incomplete 
unless it includes 


The Playgoer & Society 
Illustrated 


VOLS. I. Il. & Ill. 


ARE ALREADY ON SALE. 


VOL. IV. is coMPLETE WITH THIS NUMBER. 


The Kingshurst Publishing Co., Ltd. 
12 Regent Street, S.W., London. 
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= When you get home weary 


= from the hall or theatre : 


grateful would you be if you could just drop into ithe 
cosy nest of this luxurious easy chair. It is genuine 
saddle-bag and velvet (not a tapestry), and for 
= value is one of the most remarkable bargains we ever 


offer. We call it the 


“OXFORD” 


Divan Chair 
and the ete bargain 


price is 4 But note 
particularly that 
you can pay 


Send only 









and the balance in 
monthly instalments. 
Carriage paid to 
‘your door on first 
payment. It comes 
in three colours—blue, red, or green. 


HACKNEY FILL UP THIS COUPON 














FURNISHING, | 100 tose Sstora Sewer Mare St; Hackney. 
CO., LTD. pyar RR pete ay Outee 
West End Address arate to nail” Ghats to be astivered 
= 103a ae St..W ia = 
MARE STREET | 4¢4** 
HACKNEY P. P.S.—State colour of chair preferred, 





DO NOT BUY 


AN Y 


SOUVENIR OF 


“KISMET” 


until you have seen that in the 


“PLAYGOER & SOCIETY ILLUSTRATED” 








Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers 
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PUZZLE-ADS 


Unique Advertisement Competition 
NO ENTRY FEE 


THE COMPETITION 


We have taken twelve small pieces haphazard from the Advertisement pages in this number. These Puzzle 
pieces are illustrated on this page, and all our readers require to do is to discover from which advertisements the pieces. 
have been taken and write the name of the Advertiser on the line provided under each piece for that purpose. 
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Name of Competitor 


Address 


THE CONDITIONS 


l. There will be no Entry Fee. 


2. Each set of solutions must be accompanied by a receipted account showing that the competitor has purchased goods from one of the 
advertisers in this issue between 15th September and 5th October—the commencing and closing dates of this competition. The article or articles 


purchased may be of any value, and they do not require to be the specific goods advertised, but they must be purchased within the specified 
period from an advertiser in this issue. 


3. Solutions must be filled in on the lines provided under the Puzzle pieces for the purpose. Only one solution may be written on any one 


line. Competitors desirous of sending in alternative solutions may do so, but a printed page must be used for each set, and a receipted 
account from an Advertiser must accompany each set. 


4. The Competitor's name and address must be filled in in the space provided for that purpose. 


5. The decision of the Advertisement Manager must be accepted as final, and in the event of a tie the prizes will be awarded to those whose 
solutions are first opened. 


6. Solutions must be posted by the closing date of the Competition to 


PUZZLE-ADS, 


clo “The Playgoer & Society Illustrated,” 
THE PRIZES 


12 Regent Street, London, S.W. 
The THREE successful Competitors will each receive FREE Tickets for 
TWO Orchestral Stalls at any Theatre in the United Kingdom, to 
be designated by the winner (but not to exceed in value £1 1s.). 


Results will be published in our next number, dated 15th October. The Competition will be continued each 
month until further notice. 
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gowns being prepared for the coming Durbar. 


By MRS. HUMPHRY 
(‘* Madge ’”’) 


in shot green and blue Liberty satin. Over this falls a 


"Te topmost note of fashion is expressed in the both in appearance and in wear. The under-gown is 


Lace will play an important part in this, and it is 
the aim of every woman who attends it to deck herself 


aw 


i 
. ' 
ue 


in Indian _ embroi- 
deries. This is not 
only as a_ delicate 
compliment to India, 
but also in deference 
to our Queen’s well- 
known wishes on the 
subject. Those for- 
tunate enough to pos- 
sess dress lengths of 
real Indian silk are 
having them made 
with trimmings of 
velvet or embroidery 
suited to the tints of 
the material, and I 
have seen also some 
exquisite creations in 
Paisley patterns and of 
the Cashmerian order. 
One of the most beau- 
tiful of the lace frocks 
is a two-tier skirt 
with lace sleeves, the 
whole — supplemented 
by an over - dress, 
sleeveless, and cut in 
a deep décolleté in a 
printed silk voile, in 
Cashmerian pattern 
and colourings. Some 
of my readers may 
remember a_ picture 
in the Academy two 
years since showing 
a procession of 
women gowned in 
cream colour,’ with 
these Cashmerian 
tints as borders in 
tones of biscuit, dull 
russet, faint green, 
and grey-blue. It 
may be imagined how 
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Soft Grey Felt Hat, with 


large Satin Ribbon Bow. 


Black Beaver, with Black 
and White Ostrich Feathers 
round crown and crossed over 
at back. Flat Black Velvet 


Bow in front. 


Smart Demi-Saison Hats 


effective this would be over lace. 


ANOTHER LAcE Gown. 
A very lovely dress 








long tunic of white lace, covering the satin at the back 

but lifted in front in a curve, over which the left panel 
crosses in a point. This in its turn is veiled by. 
black silk net, rather open in the mesh, and the 
whole of the outlines finished with a fringe. The 
bodice is entirely covered by a French fichu of 
the net over lace, and the sleeves—only just 
turning the elbows-—are made of the lace. The 
design is an English one, and will probably be 

largely copied ¢in 

different colours. 

THe Wuite Lace 

Hart. 

The revival of the 
white lace hat has 
come just in time for 
the Durbar. Nothing 
can be lighter, or in 
its way more appro- 
priate, for wear 
during the festivities. 
Many of these hats are 
finished with a fall of 
lace about the brim. 
When unexaggerated 
this is a most be- 
coming style. One of 
these lace hats is 
made on a very light 
but well wired net 
| foundation, covered 
‘ with a long lace scarf 
arranged in the fol- 
lowing manner: The 
centre of the scarf is 
placed at one side, the 
folds are caught back 
under an. Empire 
wreath of small tea- 
roses. It is then care- 
fully but as if care- 
lessly carried round 
the wired shape to the 
other side, where the 
ends are brought up to 
a considerable height in tightly but invisibly wired 
points, or rather horns; as the fashion of the moment is. 
A small chain of turquoise beads is laid lightly about 


\ 


is three-fold, but yet quite light the crown, and a twist of turquoise ribbon assists to give 
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| Afternoon Gown 
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Tunic of Blue and Orange figured Ninon, with 
Old Gold Fringe and Bands, over Blue Satin 
Slip. Neck and Sleeves finished to match. 
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Shooting Costume 
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Br 


Harris Tweed, with Leather Collar and Cuffs. 


Hat of the same Tweed, with Grey Wings. 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 


Evening Gowns 
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Black Chiffon, the Skirt gathered fully and ‘ ’ : = a la 
ending in train. Tunic and Undersleeves of Pink Chiffon over Satin, Oxidised Trimming 


Black Crépe-de-Chine with bold design of on Bodiceand Skirt. The top of Bodice, Belt and 


Grapes and Foliage in Gold: Embroidery. Hem of Skirt of Pink Satin. 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 


firmness to the little lace aigrette 1 have just described. 
Owners of old lace berthes or fichus, or even flouncing, 
have now an opportunity of letting these relics of the 
past see glimpses of the moon, or rather of the tropic 
sun, and incidentally to add their own beauty. Some 
of the lace hats are made of Valenciennes, fulled in a little 
edge and done colimagon fashion, but these are more 
suitable for young girls than for smart married women. 
Irish lace and imitation point de Venise are not suitable 
for this kind of headgear, though often introduced upon 
velvet or satin hats. A favourite finish to a Valenciennes 
hat is a knot of black velvet and a rose, usually larger 
than life. 


Sitk Mustin Gowns. 

Silk muslin is the acknowledged rival to the incompar- 
able ninon, which has been used by the acre for summer 
gowns this tropical season. Silk muslin has a delightful 
softness of texture and beauty of fold not to be sur- 
passed by ninon itself, and there is this to be said for it, 
that it cleans much more satisfactorily than the other 
material. A gown worn at a recent garden party was in 
silk muslin and shot taffetas in mother-of-pearl-coloured 


Coiffures 
Up-to-Date 





Hair parted in middle and waved, 
large loose curls at back and two 
gold bands round head. 


Hair arranged loosely over fore- 
head in front, a large strand 
brushed across head and caught 
at sides with jet ornaments. 
Large smooth rolls at back. 


tones. The gown was of the Louis Seize order, and the 
large straw hat was trimmed with pink roses. The silk 
muslin composed the tunic, which had a few folds intro- 
duced at the back of the waist, but otherwise fell without 
fulness. A very sweet frock worn on the same occasion 
was in pale blue and white silk muslin in a rather small 
check. The gown was Empire, a high waist finished 
with black silk muslin forming a wide scarf and long 
frilled ends. 


One of the newest of Paris fashions is to have the 
gown and the tunic cut out in scallops or in points round 
the edge. One almost fancies that this has been intro- 
duced for the express purpose of showing the dainty 
chaussure of the season. What is the use of having pale 
grey silk stockings and suéde shoes to match if nobody 
sees them? The scalloped skirt fills this end most admir- 
ably. Broderie Anglaise, now called trou-trou by 
French dressmakers—a very good name for it, much more 
suitable than the one by which it has been known 
hitherto—is scalloped out in this way round the edge, 
and has three graduated flounces. But what we used to 
call flounces are now put on with so little fulness that 





they are rather bands than flounces. This is in order to 
keep the outline as exiguously tight as may be, though 
the ultra-tight is no longer worn by the truly smart. 
In fact, Paris has never had any extremes in this direc- 
tion such as London indulged in for a short period. 


GARDEN Party Gowns. 

Some of the prettiest garden party gowns are made 
of ninon, or silk muslin with trimmings of black or 
coloured velvet and the inevitable Venetian point. One 
of these is in a very soft and pale tone of green, the 
skirt falling full in dimensions but gathered into a band 
of lizard-green velvet below the knees, another band of 
velvet some three inches lower down, each band heading 
another of the same width in Venetian point. A little 
bolero of the lace has short basques at the sides and 
back which are caught down in a velvet waist-belt, and 
the sleeves are finished in the same manner. These, 
again, are short, not even turning the elbows. A very 
lovely gown is in the palest old rose soft silk veiled with 
cream-coloured ninon embroidered in a little leaf pattern 
round the edge in palest green. The tunic of this falls 
the length of the skirt at the back but is deftly caught 
up at the sides to form minute panniers tied with palest 
green ribbon. The skirt is edged with chestnut-brown 
ribbon and the belt and cuffs are in the same. The hat 
worn with this is a chestnut straw with a trimming of 
cream coloured ribbon arranged in very high loops, the 
ends finished in the little horns I have already men- 
tioned. These tan-coloured chip or crinoline hats are 
extremely becoming to all brunettes and many blondes— 
it is only the very sallow who need fear to wear them. 
The brims are often lined in soft tulle or ninon in the 
colour of the gown. In this case the lining was palest 
old rose. As the wearer was very pretty and had 
quantities of chestnut hair she was very much admired, 
and snapshots of her costume and herself were many. 


BatHinc CostTuMEs. 

The most coquettish of bathing costumes have appeared, 
and very naturally, during this very hot season. To take 
the form first, the tunic has become extremely short, 
showing the knickerbockers more extensively than has 
been the case during previous seasons. A saxe-blue silk 
bathing gown is finished with a white sailor collar of 
scarlet twilled silk, which reaches the waist in front in 
points finished with an embroidered anchor. The elbow 
sleeves have little cuffs of the red, and there are long 
stockings matching exactly the colour of the bathing suit. 
Black satin is the choice of many, and it is usually faced 
with some bright colour, such as Eton blue, old rose 
(the most becoming of all), or scarlet. This last stands 
the contact of the waves with more impunity than the 
others, but an exception must be made in favour of 
white when it is represented by good military braid. 


Many of the smart bathers, however, content them- 
selves with going scarcely knee high into the water, and 
their elaborate tunics are hardly wetted, even round 
the hem. Such dilletante bathers as these enjoy 
promenading on the planks at Trouville and displaying 
their dainty costumes to all and sundry. It would be a 
pity, would it not, to waste upon old Neptune the 
elaborate braiding and embroidery lavished upon some 
of these dainty designs. For instance, the lady who 
appeared in black satin almost entirely covered with old 
rose satin revers, and worn with sandals of the most 
luxurious order, would scarcely have invested in so 
costly a get-up had she intended to allow it to disport 


itself in the waves. 
C2 -Ainwptr, 
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Smart clothes don’t make 
the man or woman but 
they help. Don’t spoil an 
otherwise smart appear- 
ance by wearing badly 
polished boots. Use 


STEPHENS’ 


BOOT 
POLISH 


on your footwear—whether brown or black. It is 
a comparatively new polish, but it is good—very 
good. That and cheapness are its claims to your 
attention. Try it—you wont be disappointed. 





IT IS WATERPROOF. 
It preserves the leather and 
it gives a brilliant polish. 


Ask for Stephens’ when you buy boot polish. 
If your grocer or bootmaker hasn’t already got it 
in stock, ask him to get it. 





Wholesale from 


W. Stephens & Co., 45 & 45a Brook Green, siidiias W 
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Book Notes ~~“ 


The House of Chance. By Gertie pe S. WENTWORTH- 
James. (Everett and Co. 6s.) 
7 HE HOUSE OF CHANCE "’ deals with a charm- 
ing typist of gentle birth who undertook to act as 
substitute to a dashing American actress, of whom she 
was the ‘‘ double,’’ and who wanted to get temporarily 
away from the world. So resourceful and adaptable was 
the second ‘‘ Cecile Clare Kissler ’’ that nobody guessed 
she was not the first, and a certain Sir Gilbert Frayle, 
who had commenced “ nosing round’’ No. 1, artlessly 
continued *‘ nosing round ’’ No. 2. True to his name, he 
had no intention of marrying her when he started, but a 
snub he received in the study of his ancestral mansion 
reduced him to reason—and virtue. He asked the second 
‘* Cecile Clare Kissler '’ to marry him, threw her over 
when he heard a rumour that only applied to the first, 
repented when he discovered his mistake, and ended the 
story with wedding bells. 

Mrs. Wentworth-James is the soul of good-humoured 
smartness, and she writes with a careless, gardonic gaiety 
about a very worldly world. At the same time, she is not 
so shallow as the Society she portrays. She does love a 
womanly heroine and a manly hero. With all her 
cheerful contempt for ‘‘ the cow-and-turnip type of 
femininity ’’ and her easy-going tolerance for the conven- 
tional frailties of conventional men, she is yet able to 
drop little home-truths like the following for any feminine 
reader who likes to pick up: 

‘** Goodness ’ is such a tremendous asset in dealing 
with the right kind of man. With the wrong kind of 
man it doesn’t matter. The wrong kind of man is 
such a monumental beast—always.”’ 

We can forgive Mrs. Wentworth-James her spend- 
thrift ideas (see page 59) and her defence of ‘‘ artfulness ”’ 
(page 221) after that! 


Sixty-eight Years on the Stage. By Mrs. CHaRrLes 

Catvert. (Mills and Boon. 10s. 6d.) 

HE publishers describe this book as *‘ a remarkable 

record of a woman’s great success after years of 
enthusiastic and dogged, untiring work,’’ and we think 
the description justitied. Mrs, Calvert writes both as a 
clever woman and a nice woman, and that is a recom- 
mendation to any autobiography. She has recollections 
of Irving, Toole, Charles Read, Edwin Forrest, Tom 
faylor, Bernard Shaw, and divers other well-known 
people, and she writes these recollections in a chatty, 
unaffected style that is very pleasant. Her tours in 
America are not the least interesting of her experiences, 
and her far from unfavourable account of the Mormons 
at home will come as a surprise to the many denouncers 
of these ‘‘ family men.’”’ 

With regard to her views on the Drama of to-day, she 
is most complimentary as to the general quality of the 
acting, but she makes no attempt to gloss over the diffi- 
culty of earning a living on the boards. ‘‘ The stage,”’ 
she says, ‘‘ has become one of the most precarious pro- 
fessions in existence, and it is still over-crowded despite 
the enormous increase in the number of theatres.’’ 

Included in the book are some stray lyrics which Mrs. 
Calvert has apologetically raked up from the past. 
They are not immortal productions, but we can read 
them without shuddering, which is more than we can do 
with most of the verses we come across in the present ! 





Other Books Received 
Short Plays for Small Stages. By Cosmo Hamitrton. 
(Messrs. Skeffington and Son.) 
The Protector. By Haro.ip Binptoss. (Ward, Lock and 
Co. 6s.) 
Mostly Private. By Scupamore Jarvis. (Everett and 
Co. 1s.) 
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NOTICE. 


All communications must be addressed to the Editor, Manager, or Adver 
tisement Manager at 12 Regent Street, London, S.W., according to the 
department to which they respectively relate. Telephone 9457 Gerrard. 

“The Playgoer and Society Illustrated” can be obtained from the 
principal newsagents, and at all railway bookstalls, or will be sent direct 
trom the office on the following terms: 


Unitep Kincpom. 
Twe._ve Montus se = pom ms ne ‘ita 
i By post, packed in cardboard ... aa 
or for Six Montus, half the above price. 
Single copies 6d., by post od. 


d. 
© prepaid 
° 


oar 


Foreicn Countries. 
Twetve Montus, by post, packed in cardboard ... - & 
Six Montus, by post, packed in cardboard ote iaece 
Single copies 6d., by post o}d. 


” 


6 
9 ” 


Fost Office Orders and Cheques to be made payable to the Kingshurst 
Publishing Company, Lid., and crossed ‘‘ Lloyds Bank, Law Courts Branch.” 

In case of difficulty in obtaining a copy of ‘‘The Playgoer and Society 
‘llustrated”’ please communicate with the Publishers at the above address. 
Postage will be refunded. 








Of Interest to Visitors 


Madame Kyrle, of 15 South Molton Street, W., has 


made quite a name in the Society world for her artistic 


dressmaking and millinery, and is now showing some 
exceptionally becoming hats, for she avoids that extreme 
style. One of her designs in particular, a black satin hat 
with white ospreys, is perhaps one of the smartest to be 
seen. Her prices are most moderate, and as she gives 
personal attention she has secured the patronage of ladies 
who seek to get the best. 


Madame Renée le Roy, of 71 Park Street, Hyde Park, 
has not spent many years in Paris for nothing. Her 
experience in the world’s fashion centre has taught her 
that to really please her customers she must study what 
will suit them, not only as regards the shapes and models 
of their hats, but in the matter of style and colour. The 
most extravagant fashions in millinery to be seen in Paris 
would not find favour among'st the fashionable women in 
London, but in the matter of adaptation Madame Renée 
le Roy has no rival. She has built up a connection 
among Society ladies entirely by giving the finest value at 
moderate prices. 


When you are ordering mineral water, try ‘‘ Cam- 
brunnen.’’ It will surprise you if you haven’t tried it 
before. It is not a medicine, but a pure, sparkling, 
natural mineral water, bottled at’ the springs in the 
‘* Taunus,’’ near Homburg. It is sold by the Dry Wine 
Co., 104 Great Portland Street, and can be had at all the 
principal restaurants. 








Results of Fifth Puzzle-Ads 
Competition 


The following are the three Prize-winners :— 


Miss Litur Topp, 8 Pennard Mansions, Goldhawk 
Road, W. 


Geratp T. STONEHAM, 12 Aldrington Road, Streatham 
Park, S.W: 


Miss Nora Proctor, Boston Spa, Yorkshire. 








